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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


\their grand spiral flowers to the sky, as if for the 


purpose of displaying, and silently acknowledging, 
to the bounteous God, his noble gifts.* And beyond 





Rose Raimonde. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘+ ————One fair daughter, and no more, 
“ The which he loved passing well ” 


Tue sun was riding high in his sphere, and a few 


corn-fields might be observed by any person stand- 
ing on the surrounding heights. Upon the other 
.side of the stream, and even down to its margin, the 


‘mighty grove, and raised, amidst the dark leaves, | 


the ground occupied by these tall trees, a few bright | 


cause a deeper shade amongst the vines, and the tops 
of the chestnuts are restless. A storm is coming on 
—excuse me, sir,’’ added Rose, moving away. 

“‘ Indeed, fair stranger,” said Dearden, pomtedly, 
**] did not perceive the dark clouds ; 1 was engaged 
in looking at the lovely sun. But answer me onc 
question, lady, and j will not stop your path for an 
instant: Is your father’s abode far from this spot ?”’ 





} 
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light and fleecy clouds—which one might have fan- 
cied angels had woven as robes for blessed spirits— 
hung in the pure blue of a summer sky, when a ship 
was perceived approaching the beautiful Island of 
Madeira. Slowly and majestically she moved ; and 
when her swelling sails and broad hull neared the 
Loo Rock, she displayed the British flag, and gave | 
a farther notice of her coming by discharging a can-| 
non. The latter signal was answered from the fort 
upon the Rock ; and the full-toned sound caused by 








| vines wildly hung their festoons, and displayed their | 


. . ‘ . “*) “ Ves, sir,” answered Rose, wrapping her cloak 
luxurious fruit ; the wild-rose dipped its branches in | more firmly round fer, “it is at the farther end of 
the stream ; and the myrtle stooped its form over the { the valley, and close to the convent whose cross is 


bank, and looked down upon its own fine scented 
blossoms reflected in the water. While Captain 
Dearden was at his sport of angling, his eye was 
attracted by a red-bird enjoying its bright plumage 
amongst the light branches of a yellow rose tree. 
At that moment the soft tones of a flageolet, war- 
bling out a wild prelude, came from amongst the 


the firing of the guns, ran along the mountains over-| Vines. Dearden instantly fixed his attention to the 
topping the town of Funchal, echoed amongst the | delicate notes ; and even the bright bird checked its 
hollows, and even startled the wild birds in the love- chattering, and appeared to listen. A voice (richer 


ly valley of vines. 

The fishermen were not long idle with their boats. 
They tured the prows in the direction of the ship ; 
and the passengers, who had long been “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’’ were soon landed upon the Island. 

Amongst these passengers was an English officer, 
named Artuur Dearpen. Dissipation and luxury 
had impaired his health ; and he was recommended 
to sojourn in the Island of Madeira for the purpose 
of recruiting, and perhaps regaining, a once fine 
constitution. Nature had done much for Arthur 
Dearden ; and the army, that great school for cour- 
teous manners and easy deportment, had lent its aid 
to finish a symmetrical form. Although sickness 
had lowered Dearden’s finely turned eye-brows, 
yet it could not sink the fire of his full dark eyes. 
His wild hair was seated high upon his square-built 
forehead ; and his upper lip had in its contour all 
that beautiful scorn which is perceivable in the glo- 
rious statue of the Apollo Belvidere. But we know 
the lovely water-lily which expands its fair white 
petals upon the bosom of our own waters, has often 
a venomous snake nestled in its broad leaves, and 
encircling its flowers. A wiley, invisible serpent 
entered into all the actions of Arthur Dearden, and 
kept from his heart pure thoughts and honourable 
principles. 

Many weeks had not rolled away, before Dear- 
den had made himself acquainted with the manners 
and customs, as well as with the geography, of the 
Island 

One day, when the clouds rolled wildly in the 
heavens, and a breeze whitened the sea, and swung 
round the angles of the mountains, Captain Dearden 
seized his fishing-rod; and—after toiling up the 
rocks, for the purpose of finding out a sheltered si- 
tuation where he might pursue a favorite amusement 
without being incommoded by the breeze—he, at 
last, descended into the valley of vines. 

This sweet spot was rich in natural beauties. 


A 


small stream moved calmly along the centre of the || 
valley, but its source and ending were hidden by 
thickly growing shrubs, which tenaciously fastened 
themselves (at each end of the dell) to fragments of) 
rock that had fallen from the surrounding mountains. 
Onoune side of the vale majestic chestnuts formed a! 





in tone than ever belonged to a glorious black-eyed 
Houri singing amidst the groves of Mahomet’s par- 
adise) took up the notes, and added grace to pretty 
words, arranged to a favorite Spanish love-song. 
Immediately the voice ceased its melody ; Dearden 
forced himself through the entangled branches of the 
vines, until he came to a pomegranate tree, at the 
foot of which reclined the lovely singer. 

It was Rost Raimonpe. Her small feet were 
just perceivable under her light silk petticoat—her 
round arm and roseate tipped fingers rested upon a 
large yellow shawl—a short blue jacket displayed 
the contour of her neck and bust—and her bright 
hair was braided and confined by a long gold pin at 
the top of her head, which was else uncovered 
Around her neck was a light red riband, to which 
she had attached her flageolet. 

As soon as Rose perceived the intruder she 
started up, blushed at knowing the stranger must 
have heard her song, and hastily flung her cloak 
around her. 

** Nay, lady,” said Dearden, (taking off his sil- 
ver-bound foraging cap) “ although I must, indeed, 
apologise for the abruptness of my appearance, yet 
I trust you will allow me—who am no tyro in sweet 
sounds—to tender my meed of praise to one who 
can without effort ‘ discourse such eloquent music.’ ”’ 

We have before said the winds were rough, and 
the clouds moving in the sky. At this moment a 
distant sound of muttering thunder trembled along 
the tops of the high mountains. Oh that Rose Rai- 
monde had taken it as a warning, and turned from 
Dearden for ever! 

** My voice is weak and my skill but simple, sir,” 
said Rose, timorously. ‘I cannot be annoyed at a 
gentleman’s crossing my path. But my father will 
be looking out for me, and I must away.” 

* [| trust, lady,” said Dearden, “ you will allow 
me to ask whether I behold the fair authoress of that 
sweet song ?”’ 

Here thunder gave a louder notice of its approach, 
and a few heavy drops of rain splashed the richly 
coloured vine leaves. 

**No, sir,”’ said the sweet girl, in answer, “I learn- 
ed it of a Spanish lady—but I must begone : the clouds 





* * Tongues iu trees.” — Shakspear 


jr : 
| visible above the tops of the acacias.” 


** Nay, then, fair one, my gallantry must excuse 
my boldness. It would be a disgrace to an English 
| Officer to let a lady trip it so far alone ; and espe 
| cially when a storm is muttering.” 

Rose caught at the words “an English Officer,’ 
and, at last, without any strong objection on her 
| part, Dearden walked by her side. During the walk, 
Dearden managed to make his conversation agree 
able and interesting. He gained, too, from the sim 
ple-hearted girl, that she was the only child of an 
English gentleman, who had fermerly held a rank 
in the army, and lost his wife in British India during 
the time of the war with Tippoo Sas. And, also, 
that Mr. Raimonde threw up his commission imme 
diately after his wife’s death, and sought the Island 
of Madeira for the purpose of cherishing his living 

treasure, and mourning his dead one 

Mr. Raimonde had been for some time standing 
at the porch of his cottage, anxiously looking out for 
his daughter. When she appeared, he said: “ Why 
so long out, and in the storm, too, Rose? 1 thought 
the closing of the blossoms of your beautiful pass.on 
flower this morning would have given advice Sut 
who is this courteous gentleman? I have to ask hi 
pardon ; for in my anxiety for you, my dear girl, I 
did not, at first, perceive a stranger was with you.’ 
|Dearden immediately touched his cap, and intro 
duced himself to the father. An invitation to par 
jtake of the goava and the perfumed pine-apple im 
'mediately followed 

During the evening Mr. Raimonde and Captaii 
Dearden recounted “ moving accidents, by flood and 
| field ;’’ and never cid poor Desdemona listen with 
|more attention to Othello, than did Rose this even 
ing to the young officer's “‘ story of his life.” 

The next day, Rose Raimonde sought the shade 
of the pomegranate tree. She did not dare to sing 
her wonted song, for fear the handsome young sol 
dier should be near; and it was with hands some 
what trembling, that she sounded a few notes upon 
her flageolet. Her heart fluttered when she heard 
them echoed from a flute ata short distance; and 
felt the additional exquisite shake introduced at the 
‘end of the melody, as it wrung its quick vibrations 
In a moment after, Dearden appeared 


on her ear 
from between the bright boughs, and again he ac 
‘companied her home 

Mr. Raimonde was always ready with his honest 
jhand to welcome one, who, he fancied, carried in 


|his heart those honourable feelings which best adom 
the brave of all countries 

Day did not follow day so quickly, as meeting fol 
llowed meeting between Arthur Dearden and Ros¢ 


|Raimonde: for the spider had drawn his mesh« 


‘round the simple-minded girl’s heart 
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And why should we forbear the truth? Why lin- ed rags, who whine out continually Carita, Signo- || steps of terraces ugly, and every thing, except the 
ger amidst the roses, when we know we must pass ||ra, per l’amore di Dio’, and if you do not comply, \ flowers, ugly. It is marvellous to me, in this land 
through the brambles? We will only say, then, |too often change their blessings into curses. A la- of taste, to see such a monument of bad taste. We 
Rose Raimonde was once the happiest maid that||/bourer at his work, will throw down his spade to | went through the house, which is most comfortless. 
ever saluted the soaring sun ; but now she was the ,ask you for money. Dig they won’t;—to beg they | The furniture old; as usual, pinned against the 
most unhappy creature that ever sighed in the vale certainly are not ashamed. Our communion with) wall, and utterly useless. Tiere was no chair that 


of vines. Dearden had repeatedly declared he would | the people, generally, so far, has not been very you could move, no sofa you could rest upon, no 


make his offer to her father, and he constantly vow- | agreeable. Without any of the winning politeness | table you could employ yourself upon, no book that 
|you could read, no instrument you could play upon ; 


ed he would marry her: immediately, he received ||of the French, or honest boorishness of the Swiss, 
important documents from England, relating to his | their manners are harsh and uncourteous,—and even || and, in short, nothing in the world you could find 
money affairs. Poor Rose constantly pressed him to} have a sort of defiance about them,—and an ill wil! |}to do. There is not even a billiard table, or a 
make her the only reparation now in his power, and | which is peculiarly grating. They inspire no confi- | chess board, nor any little innocent game to break 
she still dearly loved him. But she felt abashed in ||dence. Youcannot help feeling—not one of these | the tedium of existence. If sent there for life, you 
her father’s presence, and she knew her health was | people would stretch out their hand to save your life. | must perforce be doomed to look at yourself trom 
suffering on account of her mind’s sickness. || Even the servants, and peasantry, and innkeepers,’ morning till night, in the old fashioned looking 
Mr. Raimonde was not slow in seeing and observ- jand postillions, and boatmen, whom we have met glasses, or gape out of the window. Yet the nobie 
ing the difference in his daughter’s looks and spirits, with to-day, and whose object it must naturally be, family to whom it belongs, have been residing here, 
and in perceiving the cause to be in her attachment |to conciliate, either have a cringing servility, or a) and have only recently lett st. 1 could not resist 
to Dearden. He saw, too, the young officer’s marked | surly compulsory mode of extortion, which is wholly | asking the old servant who showed it to us, “ What 
attention to his daughter. He was not averse to all unbearable. The difficulty of satisfying their de-| the ladies did with themselves when they were 
this—Dearden was a favorite with him; and, as he /mands, their abusive violence when unsatistied, and | here?” He marvelled at the question. “* What did 
believed the statements that person made relative to their determined system of gross imposition, are pe- | they do!’ he repeated. “ Ladies have nothing to do; 
his connections and property, Mr. Raimonde consi-|/culiarly provoking. If this were to last throughout |—they do nothing. They eat and they drink, and 
dered he should be consulting his daughter’s happi- | our journey, I should be tempted to say of the whole | they make their toilette, and they talk to the com- 
ness by encouraging the attachment. At last (from |country, what the Italians say of the most beautiful | pany, and they look out at the ‘ Bella Veduta,’ and 
seeing his daughter's health seriously declining) he | part,—that ‘ Italy is a paradise inhabited by demons.’ | sometimes—(how laborious !)—they take a stroll 
deemed it right to give her notice of his observa- | But we must hope that the demons only inhabit its in the garden.” 
tions. Rose burst into tears, immediately her father |extremities—the foot of the Alps and the shores of | Times are changed since the three noble sisters 
commenced, and she acknowledged her love for | Naples. We shall find angels in the middle of it, I | of the house of Borromeo inhabited this villa. Cle- 
Dearden. But (although it was a hard struggle with | make no doubt, —and paradise is every where. | lia, one of the first scholars and brightest minds of 
Rose) yet she managed to keep from the knowledge || There is a luxuriance of life in Italy, which|/the age, founded an academy. Teresa was a cele- 
ef her parent her real distress of mind. Mr. Rai-|' breathes and floats around you, and inspires a feel-| brated poetess; and the youngest wrote several 
monde then introduced the subject to Dearden ; who, || ing wholly unimaginable, if you have not experi- works in Latin. Now, there is not only no library, but 
at first, felt embarrassed and alarmed, but finding no /enced it. You seem placed in the very garden of! no book, and no place in which you could put a book 
discovery had taken place, he acknowledged his at- |! nature, amidst inexhaustible redundance and ineati-j We saw the laurel tree upon which Bonaparte 
tachment for Rose—and was also obliged, at last, able pleasures. Earth and air, and Heaven itself,! inscribed the word ‘ Batsaglia,’—it is said in a fit of 
to fix upon a day for the marriage. C. E. a seem dressed in smiles. Every thing breathes of|/absence. But I think this impossible. A man may 
|joy, and laughs in beauty. You cannot speak | easily scrawl on paper ina fit of absence, but when 
| the transport that swells in your bosom, and dances| he begins to carve letters upon the bark of a hard 











THE TRAVELLER. 

ee ——ae through your veins. It is worth while to come to | intractable tree, a degree of manual labour is re- 
ITALY. Italy to feel the delicious sensations with which the quisite to accomplish the operation, which must re- 

a |mere consciousness of existencé, and the sight of ‘call his mind to what he is about. For absence, 


‘nature, fill the heert. | therefore, read idleness. 





I awoke in Italy! It seems like a dream-—the | 
dream of fond fancy and longing hopes realized! We journeyed along by the beautiful shores of the 
Can it indeed be! Am I really in Italy—that queen || Lago Maggiore, admiring the variety of new pro-|| Madre,’—the mother of ugliness, and uglier still 
of the earth, that favoured daughter of nature, |ductions that met our astonished sight ;—the fields||than her daughter. She is m her old age of ugli- 
adorned with her choicest gifts, crowned with the of ripened maize, the vines turning their luxurious | ness. Three high walls, one above another, encir 
spoils of all ages and nations,—to whom the arts and branches loaded with rich clusters round the sup-/j|cle it, against which trees are trained; and upon 
sciences and the graces offered their earliest trophies | porting poplar,—the spreading fig-tree, covered the platform stands a most hideous house, where the 
and their latest fruits; beneath whose favouring | with its bursting fruit, the lofty chesnuts, dropping || Borromeo family occasionally lived, (even St 
smile sculpture, painting, poetry and music, in an-|/ their large kernels,—nay, even the rich pomegra- | Charles himself before the ‘ Isola Bella’ was buili— 
cient times, reached their full maturity; and having |nate, flourishing in the open air. From the woody|/but where neither saint nor sinner would surely 
slumbered ia their chrysalis state through the winter, hills and jutting promontories, whic: rose from the | ever wish to live again. 
of the dark ages, again burst forth in the second calm waters of the lake, we turned our eyes back i The little Isola de’ Pescatori looked more attrac 
spring of morn, in renewed and youthful existence. 'to the long line of mighty Alps, rising from the rich | tive than its dull proudneighbours. It is a little po- 

I am wild with delight—but I must restrain some | platform of the plains of Lombardy, and towering | pulous speck on the chrystal waters, entirely inhabit 
of my transports, and all my descriptions ; for as | into the heavens with unspeakable majesty ;—and ed by fishermen, whose cottages, and dresses, and 
you have read hundreds of tours in Italy, and will|/such was the splendour and novelty of the scene,| children, and boats, and tishing tackle, looked pic 
read hundreds more, I will spare you any detail of |that we really could not find words to speak &) turesque and natural, though somewhat dirty. 
mine, except of what you will find in no book,'each other our delight and admiration. The first specimen we saw ot the sanctity of Italy, 
though it will be infinitely more interesting to you, With anticipations raised to the highest pitch, we, was the statue of a saint, sixty feet high,—St 
than all books, my own little adventures and sage embarked on the lake, and rowed to the far-famed Carlo Barromeo iimself, in bronze, upon a hil) 
Isola Bella, which we expected was to prove a pa-| near Arona, on the Lago Maggiore, his birth place 

The first impression of the people is not very pre-|/radise of natural beauty; but alas! there is nothing He is a prodigious saint. 1 believe one can get int 
possessing. In person, indeed, their forms and fea- natural in it, nor any beauty, that we could disco-| his nose ; but I did not try. 
tures are fine, and their dark eyes have a power of ver. This mis-uamed ‘Isola Bella,’ is a little for- It was curious enough that the first piece of anti 
expression which would command your high inte-| mally shaped spot, entirely composed of terraces quity we saw in Italy, was a tree,—a cypress tre¢ 
rest and admiration, if their circumstances were || built one above another, like steps, at regular dis- | which stands in a garden beside a road, in a litue 
better. But the expression of immorality and un-/ tances, till you arrive at the house on the top, village near Sesto, called Forna, and has stood 
controlled passions written there, and the disgusting | which forms its apex. It is exactly like a pyramid there, we were credibly informed, for two thousand 
dirt and contempt of decency their persons exhibit, || of pastry in an old fashioned second course, dished years. It is consequently an ante-christian treg, 
Their indolence| up on the water instead of a table-cloth. being much older than Jesus Christ; and it is a Ro 
‘It is a hundred and fifty years,’ they told us, man Republican tree, for it was a goodly plant 
even before the birth of Julius Cesar. Indeed, it 
is a fine tree still, for it flourishes entire and unde 
cayed; and, having lived to see Cesar and Bona 


|| From the ‘Isola Bella,’ we rowed to the ‘Isola 


remarks. 


are antidotes to personal charms. 
and inactivity, to an English eye, are also peculiar- 
ly striking. The Dolce far niente seems the grand ‘since this island was buill,’—a very proper expres- 
enjoyment of all ranks, from the prince to the beg- | sion; for it is to the mansion that it owes its form 
gar. Your life is made miserable with beggars and appearance—not to nature. It looked ugly as 

wherever you go. You are beset with troops of we approached it, and tenfold more ugly when we parte pass below its branches, who can say what i 
them, covered with filth, and clad in the most wretch-! landed upon it, The house is ngly, the regular’! may live to see next? 
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~ While we staid waiting for the boat on the top of soon held me and ‘my fellow voyagers mute ; and] dryads; the rivers were the favourite resort of 
the bank above the ferry, at Sesto, where the nable| thus I was left to those goings forth of the imagina- | Naiads and Potamides ; Manes, the departed spirits 
Ticino flows out of the foot of the Lago Maggiore, | tion, which are, in themselves, perhaps, more awful of unburied warriors, were roving over marshes and 


7 oh | fores ery itations o rere con- 
we contemplated one of the most beautiful prospects | and more agonizing than even the felt and seen re- i aie en - So "aes sienideae duity 
that the fancy canconceive. We looked back from | alities of wo. |, But Jupiter has lost his sceptre ; Apollo his harp ; 
the immediate banks of the river, covered with) a ° . “ a ° | the Sun, though he ceases not to cheer us with his 
sloping green meadows, woody heights, villages, , In this state I remained till a faint glimmering beams, is deprived of the attendance of the Hori, 
and domes of churches,— ver the far expanded light showed me my companions, strewed promiscu- 1 and thunder is no longer regarded as an indication 
bosom of the lake, and the scenes of beauty which, ously amid the furniture of the cabin, stupified by of the displeasure of the Gods. Even the fairies 

: , ee tie , as ae : . dig etn ..| and genii of our immediate progenitors have lost 
decked its shores, to the majestic line of the Alps, | sickness, dripping with water, as insensible and as) 10; "influence over the mind, and are content to 
rising into heaven, and bounding these plains of | inanimate as the furniture itself. | dwell in their own airy and chrystal habitations, the 
juxuriant fertility with its mighty ramparts. | As the morning broke the storm subsided a little, | castles of the imagination. We leave to the fancy 

Late at night we drove inte Milan, and took up| and though the motion of the vessel continued un-} of the poet to indulge in such like dreams ; to sing 
| pleasant and even violent, I contrived to scramble of the golden feathered bird, fhe wand of the ma- 
'| out of my sleeping hold, and up the cabin stairs. The| gician, = the potent spell of the enchantress. The 
| companion door was barred outside against my exit, — ~ = = re aeenas — pr oem mg = 

. . | haunted castles, his desolate and dreary subterra- 
=, || and the men were bustling and running backwards| nean apartments, his moonlight tripping fairies, taint- 
ee | and forwards upon the deck. I pleaded for permis-| ing ladies in pages’ dresses, and ghosts that can 
A Scene at Sea. | sion to cast but one look upon that sky, which haply | walk through stone walls without any opposition 
I might see no more, and another towards those wa-| We poor mortals of the 19th century are condemned 


. : re W ieht within the ho-. ters, in which, if they should again rise and roll in| ' drag out a dull existence, without having a sin- 
was veiled, and there was no light wit . : ; ( ‘ . and final/ &!@ dilapidated castle to frighten us in our midnight 


xizon, save the pale one in the ship’s binnacle, or now, their anger, I appeobended that my long | perambulations, without encountering a single band 
and then a fish or a marine insect lighting up his | abode should be taken up. My wishes were so far) (¢ condottieri in our journeys—without so much as 
cold and curious candle in the deep. Having spent | complied with as that I could raise my head through | seeing a ghost !—The romantic /sabella sighs in vain 
an hour below with my fellow passengers, from the half opened covering, and look around me ; and) for the days of chivalry, when knighted men could 
whom there appeared little to be observed, I shut certainly and gladly would I have undergone the) rescue distressed damsels; the sentimental Chloe 
inyself within my little state-room, and went to bed , horrors of such a night, terrible as they were, for one | ' pipe ste oh eager ts pane se stm 
with as much carelessness and confidence as though | glance at the glories of such a morning. a Neem meer porn iy ther aon ee 
I had been in the securest castle on the land. We) The wind still continued to blow in occasional) artless lavs. The accomplished Wilhelmina weeps 
knov- how we retire to sleep, but we neither know | OF continued gusts, and its blowing had swept away|/to think that no generous and noble Delville, Or- 
the time nor cause of our awakening ; in the case of | every vestige of those rain clouds, which, during| ville, or Umphraville, who is the protege of some 
such an awakening as mine, it would be folly, in- the night, had made the sea and the sky appear as distinguished Lord, but proves to be his actual and 


rie \if commingling together in one continued deluge of) !©g@! son, whispers the tale of love into her gently 
deed, to be thus wise. I eg OE ss | averted ear. Even Mistress Alice, though she has 


I was awakened about the middle of the night, |) chaos. The sea, as far as the eye could range oD | heen puemeted by the Great Uaimnown, Gou ber et 
and the perception, to all of my senses that in such either hand, was lashed into billows, almost rivalling | tyation as confidential maid, to be the gentle, the 
a scene could perceive, was of no very pleasant! in height the topmost spar of our bark. The sun) sweet Alice—the heroine herself—has, together with 
character. The ummediate cause of my awakening had just raised his disk above the ocean, and the | her improved condition, lost, utterly lost, her power 
was a violent plunge of the ship, which flung me ‘moving waters caught tenfold grandeur from his |) of relating horrible and heart-rending tales of her 
with great violence against the beains over my bed, | beams—grandeur of which those who live in the) old gg yo = — = phe ad 
swung the door of my apartment from its fastening, | loveliest places of the firm land can scarcely have) ns Sock + begs: Bcc nt pe adh ereag 7 ” 
tumbled the whole furniture of the cabin in one con- | ®” idea. The dells between were dark as Erebus | But I am wunieon : quis reader, do ~ be- 
fusion towards my side, tossed half of my fellow pas- | @d the sublime and solid billows came out in all | lieve in Ghosts? Be not startled, I pray you, for the 
sengers, who were groaning with sickness, out oftheir the softening tints of azure and green. The wind) question cannot be answered immediately. If this 


sleeping places, and brought up a most suffocating | S@Ve to each a crest of smoking vapour, in which \ question should find the man of business, who has all 
| the feelings of his soul centred in his coffer, who 


smell out of the bilge water ; while the smoke of the thousands of rainbows played their rich and en | finds little lei Pte olla le ~ i 
expiring fire, now confined by a tarpaulin and closed chanting hues. As the vessel threaded her way temeyhes Snaleain, enee eae and Guan of Gakatal 
hatches, added to the pain and horror of the scene. | a these—now in the height, now in the hollow, || creditors: let him not attempt to answer it. He x 

The plunge towards my side was succeeded by a) HOW twining her way to the right hand, and now to} not in a suitable state of mind. Nor do 1 address 
plunge towards the other ; and plunge after plunge, the left—it seemed as though a viewless power was|| myself to any reader sitting in the social circle, en- 
and dash after dash, and lamentation after lamenta- || ©@¥SN Us to sweep onward among ten thousand} joying the comforts of an evening fireside, and sur 


tion, were repeated and increased to the very ex- | volcanoes, each topped with its column of flame, and_ eee a a. calculated to — the 
tremity of endurance. Above, the waters dashing jthat exuberant nature was lavishing her brightest deed Dould A spt mo will s tule of winahed bl 
as though “ the windows of heaven had been open- | stories wy a were few ayes © wena andi rision and contempt. But let it be the solemn hour 
ed;” beneath, it was roaring as though “ the foun- |) Wonder. It was the grandeur of nature herself, | of midnight. Take a volume of the “ Three Spa- 
tains of the great deep had been broken up ;” and as | without a tingle touch of the handy work of ee niards.”” Nothing is stirring without, but the whist 
the ship worked between the two, she kept crack- |,and compared with which his happiest efforts are in-| ling of the wind as it sweeps apast the willows be 
ing and creaking, as if every beam and plank was’, Significant and tame. All the domes that he can bw ye th ——- = = - — save 
. i hoi > gets +h, that hangs in the 

about to be torn from its place, and scattered in splin- lehet 3 all ong that he ae all the gems 1 nda Tao Spentand totacdine Se esuiiesatane 
ters along the turmoilingsea. Frits of sickness, ago- ™ a og oan apt Saentgn “t aus. Bos papal occas lat the strange Inn; his drooping spirit rendered still 
nising groans, and hopeless prayers, by turns occu-|/t the sublime contours and sparkling radiance of|| more faint by his enfeebled body, drives away sleep 
pied my companions, who were pitched from side to| that maddening and tumultuous sea. Long did I from his eyelids, and he lays pondering on the 
side of the cabin, among stools and trunks, receiv- || 8®7© upon it; so long, indeed, that my imagination | strange and unaccountable events which crowd up 
ing no assistance from others, and deprived of all and all my other powers failed me, and I half walk-|}on his mind. At this moment he raises his head 


ed and half tumbled back again into my resting place. | from his pillow, and the pale features of his murder 
Ht % ed father catch his glance. He strains his eyes, 





our abode at the Albergo Reale. 





- "PHE. REPOSITORY, 





Tue glimmering moon left the sky, every star 


power to assist themselves. 





In a short time, the sea, breaking in by some part | which seem ready to burst from their sockets; his 
above us, extinguished the lamp, (which till then | LEISURE HOURS. hair bristles on his head, his tongue cleaves to his 
possessed some little illuminating power,) and dark- | eee See nae eee Gan Gatny ¢ | parched mouth, and a cold sweat breaks out on his 

, i | brow. It is impossible for him to speak ; terror for 


hess was added to the other horrors of the scene — un of Gent iis les ih 6 

. ; igs : " NE O 20st striking effects whic! 1€ pro-| pj im: 2 i able fills 
or rather sight was exchanged for imagination. Upon vee } wag toe 8 : A, bids him ; an agony msu »portable fills his soul. At 
we eget j “a br ae” gress of p iilosop ay has produced upon the mind of! such a moment, with such a volume, put the ques- 
deck, was the singing of the tempest through the, man, is exhibited in the diminished influence of! tion to yourself, and I assume that the negative, if 
cordage—more disinal than any death-song that ever fancy and imagination over the faculties of reason) yttered at all, will be palpably contradicted by the 
was heard, mingled with the hard clanging of the |and judgment. Ip ancient times, this power seems, careful and terrified glances of your eye to the most 
machinery, and hollow voice of the captain ; below) to have excited an almost unlimited sway over the suspicious corners of the room, and your cowardly 





were the piteous yells and fruitless lamentations of wise and ignorant, the great and low. Notwith- retreat to the bed. AScANIUS 
Siege ’ 3 _.., , Standing all the refinement of the Grecian republics 
the passengers; and every where around were a/| — ESE 
“pp epee al Zou Neieayee jand the Roman commonwealth, the peasant ar On the phrase « killing time.” 
sea and a sky, which fancy pictured as joming 11) ,hilosopher to a certain degree submitted, or pro- | There's scarce a point wherin mankind agree 
fearful and, to us, final conflict. |fessed to submit, to the prevailing superstitions. In| So well as in their boast of killing me. 
I boas. of nothing, but, when I've © mind, 


Sickness and terror, there is no inquiry which, || those days the woods were peopled with fauns and 1 think I gan be even with meuhiwu. 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. | fulty renewed every morning ; it shone on either | species of mental indulgence is not without luxu- 





RD inne Se ' temple in one continued ringlet, as stiff and regular' ry. The bird, whose wing has been broken by the 


| as acorkscrew. And when, after a patient and dili- hunter, hides itself to die in the bush rather than be 
The Manverer. gent self-investigation in the dirty piece of broken | discovered ; and the soul enjoys a strange preference 
Wgtass which he treasured in his weoden chest, he of this lonely sorrow. It is the same principle 
had brushed it back-hand from his half-inch fore-| which actuated the noble Cesar, when bleeding 
Tue accommodations on board the Alexandria || head—placed his narrow rimmed hat above the two | beneath the daggers of his enemies, to cover his 
packet were none of the best. It was a handsome | corkscrews—got on loose blue trowsers and round-| face with his mantle, and thus conceal the agoniz- 
vessel, but the captain was a puppy ; and though he | about jacket, and assumed his rattan to go on shore, ing convulsions attendant on dissolution. 
had a cargo of flour, we nearly starved. There were vom self-complacent grin produced a sympathetic!) The poor fellow in questior has since been sought 
three young men passengers, who quarrelled with |emotion through the whole crew. From the captain| in vain. He has, probably, departed to some fo- 
him, and the consequence was, that the commence- |down to the cook, all greeted him with smiles of ad-| reign clime, to avoid every relic of, the past, and 
ment of our voyage was clouded by sour looks. The | miration ; and his companions seriously declared | act in a new sphere of adventure. He may be the 
captain was an ignorant bully—and, as is generally jthat in that identical armour the gallant youth had | unpitied victim of plague and oppression. He may 
the case, he was dogmatical and cowardly. Hu- never shrunk from trial in the field of Venus. | go down amidst the crashing of wreck and the roar- 
mility is the virtue of true greatness, and meekness | There was another on board, among those who. ing of waters; or perishing in oblivion and embar- 
of real courage. When you see a man blustering | worked their passage, of a very different character.) rassment, be plunged carelessly into the cold earth 
and swearing as if he meant to do some dreadful) He was a handsome boy of about seventeen. I dis-, and be forgotten. And who will care? And how 
damage, you may generally set him down for a harm- |! covered his history since my arrival. His dress was) many have there been destined to a similar fate? 
less kind of a chicken, which cackles a great deal | common, and there was nothing extraordinary in his) And how many will there yet be? And this is life ! 
but will not bite. You risk little in treating such a |appearance ; but I was strangely influenced by the To gild its fleeting hours with a precarious and fitful 
person with the cool composure of unconcealed con- || 





No. XIX. 


|expression of his large black eyes. If there was any | pleasure, man cheats and cringes, and bows down 
tempt. But to be on board ship with one of them || beauty in his face, it consisted rather in its pleasing) in the base dust; drenches his trembling hands in 
was horrible. Little minds resort to little things | and intelligent appearance, than in any peculiar re-|| blood, and barters away his immortal soul for heart- 
for revenge. He gave us bad victuals—locked up| gularity of features. Fine eyes, good features, firm) less smiles. Grovelling delights, and renown, fading 
the food when we had finished our meals, and said |white teeth, and avery sweet smile, made him im-) in its nature, and cold while it exists. Oh man! if 
many kind things, at which we laughed heartily ; and | prove upon acqaintance ; and when, after some con-| you could see yourself in a mirror ; ifthe glass would 
in return, the young men tickled his nose with a) versation with him, I betrayed my feelings of inte-|| neither paint your complexion, nor soften the irre- 
straw when he was asleep in his birth; knocked | rest in his fate, he seemed to assume an ease and gularity of your features; if the hand of truth held 
over the vinegar upon his plate ; bored holes in his even a grace which I had not before discovered. | up the naked likeness of your soul, how you would 
shoes, and dropped molasses in his hat. |When the wind was fair, the sails set, and the ar-| stand and shudder at your own image. Strip the 
The mate was an original. He had undertaken |r@ngement of all things on board allowed him a king of his crown, the orator of his talents, and the 
to work his passage, and as the weather was fair, balf hour’s leisure, he would climb forward upon | warrior of his fame and courage ; tear off the priest’s 
and he had little to do, his disposition broke out in |the end of the bowsprit and sing with the fresh gown, the lawyer’s robe, and statesman’s badge ot 
jokes and buffoonery. According to his own ac- |breeze blowing around him, and the green wave office; let the wind blow away all that we admire, 
count, he was an amazing pugilist, and had been a||Swelling and waving beneath. There was pathos from the frailties of our nature, and the misrepre- 
sad dog among the girls. He had rejected the ad- jin his voice; and as I passed near, I could distin-||sentations of our passions, and let only virtue re- 
dresses of more than fifty of the most beautiful wo- || guish the sounds of Sweet Home, with all the power! main, and you might squeeze New-York in a nut 
men, some of whom were worth at least a hundred | of feeling added to that of music. As he was one of shell. 
thousand dollars! I could not name a person, real | the passengers he took his meals with us in the cabin, Does the reader think I am too severe? No, I am 
or imaginary, but he knew, ashe set up not only| where he was always reserved and silent. But as not. I wish to draw a bold line of distinction be- 
for a man of unusual talents, but of the most exten-||800n as he could despatch his slight meal, and es-| tween right and wrong, and while denouncing vice 
sive information. He had served as an apprentice || ©@Pe from the labour of the deck, I was sure to find with so much hatred, I hail true virtue with un- 
to almost every trade, and spent some time in the |, him at his old place, with his face turned toward the bounded applause. I would greet it wherever it 
study of two or three of the learned professions. | measureless waste of waters, and seeking to assuage is found. Is it in rags and ugliness! bring forward 
In short, he was ashamed to be in the dark on any || his cares by the magic of his own music. His story jthe man, and Apollo shall blush before him, and 
subject whatever, and, like honest Jack Falstaff,|)Was short, simple, andcommon. He had been edu- | Hercules find an enemy whom his club cannot de- 
the grossness of his lie might be measured by his||cated in affluence, till misfortune drove his father stroy. Is it in woman? I would cherish it above 
protestations of its truth. He had harpoened two or | first to intemperance and then to the grave. His) wealth and beauty ; I would keep Venus to look at, 
three whales in the northern seas, and had shaken | loving mother, who had been a beautiful woman, but such a woman to love. And oh, if such there 
hands with George the fourth in his private cham-||@nd was endeared to him by ties of the most faithful are, (and I ain sure I have seen them,) if it rests in 
ber. He had owned a house in France before the | and enthusiastic affection, he had seen buried by Woman, who unites with it beauty and education, 
revolution, and about which he accidentally found||the side of her husband, Several sisters, valued as ow irresistible it must be. Admirable in itself be- 
50,000 crowns in an iron box. He was intimate with | life itself, were scattered, he scarcely knew where ; Yond imagination, how must its precepts delight 
all the first people of New-York ; with Mr. Diggo- | and the idol of his soul (and what soul so young Very ear, and sink in every heart. Who would 
zy the Mayor, and Solomon Yates, the governor of ad inexperienced is without one?) had married a Ot listen to lips so bewitching, when they breathed 
the state ; and had once been set up himself as aj rich farmer, and was happy in a round of fashiona- principles so pure? Men have called it sweet even 
candidate for the assembly, but would not serve.) ble pleasures. They had put him with a pious |t? be led into wickedness and destruction by such 
The reader would suppose, from his conversation, merchant, where were secured to him, at least, the fascinations. How enchanting it is to seek glory and 
that at least his head had been turned with some) absolute comforts of life, but it would not do. happiness so exalted, through paths so delicious. 
beauty of face or figure. But no. He was the) There is something in the disappointment of Oh woman : If I am not most egregiously mista- 
ugliest, yet the drollest looking little fellow that ever | youthful love which loathes all common consolation, | *€?» You Will have a great deal to answer for. Your 
was. He was short, thick, and with round shoul-| The importunities of friends and the whispers of am- loveliness is the most powerful ee that oe 
ders. He had sinall gray eyes, bandy legs, and no_ bition are alike irksome. The heart is so trembling- flashed = mental  ancenngy wherefore not wield 
neck at all. His feet were nearly as wide as they) ly full of grief, that a touch, a look, ora thought, | '¢ ™ the cause of heaven? Of all objects in crea- 
were long ; and his fingers crooked, blacked, wrink- | will make it overflow ; and turning hopelessly away “0, @ pure and virtuous woman, with charms oi 
led, almost without nails, and covered with tar. An/| from business and pleasure, it seeks to bury itself in Pe" and of mind, is the fairest and the most de 
enormous mouth which yawned beneath an insigni- | solitude, darkness, and despair. In agreat measure | S©T¥98 5 but the contenty may hear her character 
ficant nose, not larger than a hazel-nut, was stretch- | the offspring of imagination—it resorts to false ob-, the crackling flames of Troy—in the dying shrieks 
ed from ear to ear, with an everlasting grin, and a set | jects for relief—all former scenes and friends teem °! Anthony—in the cries of martyrs from the flames, 
of teeth yellow with tartar and tobacco, and crooked | with painful associations; and, like the wounded t Which the English may consign them, and in all 
as hog-corn, added about as much to the beauty of, deer, impelled by the acute anguish of the fatal ar- the sorrows, vices, and confusion, which turned the 
his mouth as to the sweetness of his breath. But! row, the wretched victim flies, in blind desperation, earth topsy-turvy, since the meet Adam. 
what he piqued himself upon particularly was his| feeling, that although it be not happiness to escape, eaemas Quince 
hair: Thin, but long, and naturally asstraightasknit- yet it is agony to remain. Although philosophy " 
ting needles ; he had disciplined it vi et armis into | teaches that contentment is not the tenant of any r 





Ir is certain, that either wise bearing, or igno 


ifici . anes § . : a a . ant carriage, is caught, as men take diseases, one 
artificial grace, curling it around his moistened fin- | particular place, and that the unfortunate cannot of caetine Radeon. let men take heed of their 


ger till it aequred the desired shape which he care- ' shun misery but by shunning themselves. yet this company 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. ‘enemy, and destroyed every creature of them that | other for ever, break up that bond of fellowship 
Sea ‘came within my reach; yea, have I not even ex- and brotherly love, which for so many centuries has 

| posed my life to aid these very flounders and cat-) existed, and place you separately and distinctly in 

APOLOGUE. | fish that stand here against me?” “ Look at these | opposition to each other. Before I do this, my chil- 


Tue little fishes once made a complaint to Nep- | jaws,” said he, and he exposed a double set of long dren, I will hear you once more, in order that you 
tune, the god of the deep, touching an infringe- sharp teeth, that put the forked trident of Neptune, may, in fact, control your own destinies.’’ ‘ Let 
ment upon their rights by fishes of a larger descrip- | to the blush, “‘ look at them well, and see if they ,it be done now,” shouted the multitudes ; “ we are 
tion. Neptune appointed a day upon which he di- are not capable of precious mischief to our general impatient to begin.’’ Neptune then proceeded to 
rected all parties to appear, to manifest rightly con- foe; must they rot in exile and idleness, because assign the different parts of his territory to his sub 
cerning the case in question. The time being come, these indolent wretches will not pay a reasonable jects. The whale he commanded showld inhabit the 
there crowded forward such vast multitudes of his tax—but my learned colleague, the whale, will waters of Brazil, and the coast of Japan; the small 
subjects to the spot, who were all, more or less, in- speak more fully against this charge, and I doubt fishes he sent to the different rivers and creeks ; the 
terested in the result, that it was several days before not, more to the purpose. I am but a poor shark, ||sharks were permitted to infest the ocean, to pre- 
the finny concourse could be organized in order to and “ but little of this great sea do 1 know more serve order among such of those as were permitted 
proceed with the investigation. At length, all things | than that pertains te feats of broil and battle.” ||to remain; the porpoise and sturgeon were doomed 
being arranged, his majesty expressed his readiness | ‘The shark had no sooner done speaking than a| to the bays, and none were permitted to leave the 
to proceed, and demanded to know the nature of the great sperm whale rose before the mighty tribunal, Places allotted to them under pain of death. A tre- 
complaint. Whereupon the porpoise rose to the and thus accosted it—* It has pleased your highness || mendous storm then arose, and the fishes were tossed 
surface of the sea, and having taken two or three ,, distinguish your humble speaker, no less by the | Upon the mountainous billows to their different des 
breaths, thus accosted the court. “ The occasion, |i. of his body than by the prowess of his strength ;  tinations. 

O mighty Neptune, of the compiaint of this peace- waving, however, these personal advantages, | will | The poor, small fishes, after being separated for 
ful and defenceless tribe of fishes, of whom I have .ndeayour to deport myself with respect to this im- Some time, perceived, but too late, their error in 
the misfortune to belong, and have the honour to | jorant investigation as becomes a true subject and parting with their powerful companions; for no 
represent, cannot but be known to your highness, a jan upright fish. These little ones, who even now Seoner had they reached the abodes of man than 
well as to every one of your subjects, large or small. sang aghast with fear, have said that I have wrong- they were easily captured, and millions of them 
Our complaint is against not only the whale, and 44 them, and, with other wariors of the deep have aily sacrificed for their temerity. 

other leviathans of the deep, but especially against ongpired to destroy them and their race. This is MORAL. 

the thieving shark, and the dastard alligator, who .o far from being true, that it needs but the smallest | Before we leap out of the frying-pan, let us al 

lie m ambush and devour our young among the jjjyctration on my part to prove that I am physically | Ways take the trouble to ascertain whether we can 
rocks of the empire, and along the margin of the incompetent, even if I had the will, to be able to do | clear the fire ; and before we declare ourselves en- 
land. To recount the injuries, O puissant liege, ‘jem the injury they charge to tg See here, sire, tirely independent of our fellows, let us carefully 
that have been sustained among the smaller species | j¢ the small space that communicates with my /¢xamine whether our principles will warrant the 
of our tribe ; to detail to your highness the innume-  romach is capable of the excesses laid to my charge continuance of it. 

rable sacrifices that have been made in the endur- by this congregaticn of eels and suckers. I appeal to , 

ance of this oppression, the many families that have common sense, and to this whole assembly, if itis) EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
been destroyed, and the numerous offspring that possible for that space to admit even a single her- 
have been exterminated by these cruelties, would ring without endangering my life. But even ad- 
be a task that could not be accomplished until every mitting I could destroy com, have I not an undoubt-| MY MOST SAGACIOUS FRIEND MONTICOLA, 

drop of thy dominions were absorbed by the sun, 94 right in so doing, insomuch as 1 am defending the | I shall not gratify your curiosity, by informing you 
and thy subjects left to perish upon the base earth.” .ommonwealth ? Every candid fish will support me | whether your fanciful conjectures, relative to my 
Here the porpoise settled down in the deep, and jn the assertion. Have I not for centuries fought |‘‘ enviable condition,” have or have not the least 
having tumbled himself over half a dozen times their battles with our mortal enemy—man' Look at) foundation in truth. This I do to vex you, in re 

with astonishing oratorial propriety, he arose again the harpoons and spears that are rusting in my sides ; turn for your gratuitous congratulations; and you 
with a tremendous puff, which spouted the water pehold the wounds I have received in their cause ! /shall not, therefore, hear one word fiom me relative 
over the head of the court to the great admiration of I that have destroyed ships and their entire crews) to “ Cherry.” 

all the assembly of small fishes, who floundered at one stroke, now stand here arraigned for the mur-|| You have, then, you say, been seen within the 
about, and flopped the sea with their fins and tails der of herrings and cat-fish, paugies and sleek mack- | walls of a church—I rejoice to hear it; for I know 
in exstacy, some of them springing perpendicularly arel, enough to satisfy my appetite. I but state that you would not attend at such a place from any 
out to show the satisfaction they felt in their orator. | these things to the court, not with a view of influ- frivolous motive of curiosity, or from a determina- 
Hereupon the porpoise proceeded—“ We ask from encing its judgment ; I beseech that they may have | tion to ridicule the preacher, or from a wish to dis 

thy hands, mighty ruler of the deep, that thou wilt pg, eir own way—let us be separated, and prescribe cover blemishes in his discourse. Did you ever no 

divide and subdivide us into nations separate and the boundaries; the whale will be the last fish to tice—I know you have—that those who most pro 

distinct from each other, that we may no longer be plead for dependence upon so pitiful a host as now | fess * candour”’ are ever the most ready to be car 

subject to the tyrannical excesses of these hungry appears against him. Thus saying, he moved ma-. pers or fault-finders? Your description of the Mis 


” 
menetens. jestically from before his master, and joined his fel- sionary pleases me, and I think that I could name 
the man, merely from reputation. I also have had 


my adventures, and a history of one shall fill the 








Caledonia County, Vt. 1826. 


When the porpoise had done speaking, Neptune! lows, who were hard by. 
desired to know if the parties complained of had any The alligator next, endeavoured to grunt forth 
defence to offer. something to his imperial majesty in his defence, somainder of this letter—m« re particularly as it is 

“TI come here,”’ replied the shark, “ in conformi-| but was interrupted by the sturgeon, who was coun- — iresh im my rect lection, and as it refers to the 
ty with your highness’ proclamation, which it is the| sel for the little fishes, and objected to, on the “aysot the American revolution. I have frequently 
duty of every subject to respect, without even guess- | ground that he was no fish, and had therefore no 
ing the motive for so doing, much less that it was right to a voice in thisassembly. The alligator was 
to answer a charge most surely directed against, not’ dreadful angry, and made several attempts to prove 
only myself, but even against the proudest fish in, his legitimacy, alleging that his species had been 
thy dominions. Is it possible, O Neptune, that this. introduced through a mistake of Noah, when he 
race of paugies, herring, black-fish, and trout, can| marched the fishes into the ark. This reasoning 
be so insensible of their own interest, as to make not appearing perfectly clear to the understanding 
such an application as has been just stated! What of the court, it gavé its opinion that animals who 
would become of these silly fishes if their petition could exist independent of the sea, were not strictly ing westward toward the Green Mountains, from 
were to be granted! They would become the ge- fish, and consequently not entitled to the same pri- | Which, in many places, can be seen some of the most 
neral prey of man, a creature to whom those only  vileges. elevated summits in that evergreen range. Down — 
are acquainted who have been so foolish as to for- Neptune having patiently listened to the differ- this wild recess runs a small transparent stream, 


thought that our histories of that period are dull and 
uninteresting details of facts, accumulated withouf 
judgment, with none of those minute sketches of 
characters, so interesting to the reader. I snatch, 
therefore, this remnant of the history of an obscure 
individual from oblivion, and pen it for your perusal, 
before it is forgotten. 

There is a small valley in the town of ——, wind- 


sake thy beautiful empire, and sneak round the filthy ent arguments of those concerned, deliberated with | fretting itself against every projecting rock, until, 


rivers of the land. They say I have devoured some them thus : 
“ It gives me great pain to behold this general | itself in a larger and stiller stream, as if weary of the 
toils it had passed. The hills often approach se 
near, that room is barely left for a rugged road af 
In other places they recede, and leave 


|| issuing from the valley, it seems to lose and repose 


of their species—I admit it; it was to satisfy my 
hunger while fighting for the commonwealth: but disagreement among my subjects; not the less, sir, 
if have eaten some, how many have I saved—have | because the only remedy I have to offer will be | 
I not for months followed the vessels of our common'!meastres that will tend to sever you from each || their base 
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a narrow tract of beautiful verdant meadow. Ona 
sultry summer’s day, I was ascending this stream 
with my fishing-rod, and taking the trout from every 
pool, and beneath every little cataract. As the heat 
of the day increased, I looked round for a dwelling 
where I might obtain some refreshment. At the base 
of a granite, or rather gneiss rock, in whose fissures 
were flourishing shrubs of the blackberry, the red 
and black raspberry, was seated alow house, neatly 
covered with hemlock bark. Nothing seemed in 
‘motion save a thin column of smoke rising slowly 
upward along the face of the rock. 


minded me of the valley of Glendeary, although it| 


needed not this to remind me that the “ second 
Shakspeare”’ had beheld, with the eye of a painter, 
the scenery he so well describes. As I advance, 
my attention was arrested by the appearance of an 
old gray-headed man, resting on a rude seat be- 
neath the shade of an elm. His appearance was 
indeed venerable. He was bending forward, and 


with his staff was slowly defacing the green swari | 
As I approached, without being seen, | 


before hin. 
I heard him exclaim, ‘ I shall never see such days 
again.”’—** Of what days do you speak ?”” He looked 
up with surprise, but instantly added, “ the days 
when every man’s hand was upon his sword, and 
instead of fishing-rods, bayonets were flashing in 
every valley.”—‘* You must have acted a conspicu- 
ous part in those scenes.” ‘ I was a soldier of for- 
tune ; I abandoned the house of my father, who was 
educating me fora miserable dealer in pills and po- 
tions, and joined the American army under the com- 
mand of general Arnold, on its way to the disastrous 
siege of Quebec. I have fought bravely, I hope, 
for independence, by the side of Montgomery, Gates, 
and Green, and all that my country has left me is 
this obscure and remote spot, in which to die.” 
* You have undoubtedly seen much of the world, 
and I should be pleased to hear you describe some 
of the scenes you have passed through. I am one 
of those who heartily despise the sordid meanness 
as well of congresses as kings, and delight to hear 
the recital of the deeds of our forefathers.”” The 
old man seemed pleased with my assiduity as I seat- 
ed myself by him, and 
* To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf, 
“ He cut the figures of the marshall’d hosts.” 

When the American army was near the head of 
the Elk, two tories, father and son, were discovered, 
and after an ineffectual resistance were brought 


, 


It forcibly re-| 


|| distant thunder, gradually dying away over the hills. || was at stake, and I cried out now. The prisoner 
| A sense of dangers seems to communicate to some | cleared the fence at one bound, and ran towards the 
| beings a more intense perception of the sublimities| stream. I immediately fired my musket over his 
of nature, as if the elements participated in the | head, and cried out for the guard. They speedily 
"events passing beneath them. “ And you, father,” | appeared, and whilst I was reloading my piece with 
_said the son, ‘‘ must die an ignominious death—must | all imaginable haste, the sergeant inquired the rea- 
be hanged—the scorn of unfeeling thousands—un- || son for the alarm. As soon as I pointed to the flying 
less some means of escape can be provided. Me,} prisoner, the soldiers discharged their muskets. But 
they can only imprison, as I have committed no | in vain—for he kept on his course without halting. 
open act of what they please to call treason. What) Before we arrived at the bank of the stream he had 
can be done ?”’—* I will tell you what can be done, | swam to the opposite side. The moon shone bright 
submit myself to my fate, and die like a man. The! and we could see the fugitive rapidly crossing the 
| particular mode is of no consequence. It is as well| meadow. We therefore desisted from further pur- 
to be hanged as shot. The day of death will short-, suit, especially as the sergeant detested unadulte. 
ly arrive for me in any situation. I have eaten of) rated water, in whatever shape it appeared to him 
King George’s bread, and I never will disown him.”’! A few straggling shots only served to alarm some of 
But, father, there is a possibility of escape—you) our nearest patroles—in short, the prisoner escaped 
must not die—our family are all dependant upon, uninjured. I was searched by the sergeant without 
you. I will put myself in your place.” ‘ Impos-|| avail, as his faculties at that time were none of the 
sible—impossible. No, my son, what I have done) clearest, and I only received a hearty curse or two 
lam ready to acknowleege. I scorn to deceive) in exchange for my gold. It was with great dif 
even these rebels. You can live to protect your) ficulty that I could afterward pass off my ill-gotten 
mother and her children—I know you will not wrong spoils. A third person was employed to procure an 
the little ones.”” ‘ Never, father. But there is a exchange of my gold into silver at different periods 
possibility for yourself to escape. Guards are not) for fear of suspicion and detection. I must acknow 
always watchful, and gold may avail. To leap from) ledge that my feelings for the prisoner were not s 
this window would indeed be madness—but do not) highly excited but that gold had its share of influ 
despond, I will question this sentinel.” I had with ence. We were reduced to the greatest extremities 
some difficulty overheard this conversation while My pay was good for nothing, my clothing scanty, 
pacing slowly across the opposite side of the room, and my food of the most wretched kind. The temp- 
and although I heartily detested the tories, | could tation was great for a poor private. As it regards 
not, unmoved, hear the lamentations of the son for the morality of the thing, I feel no compunctions o! 
the fate of his father, who was about to suffer a dis- | conscience, although the deed might be unworthy 
graceful punishment for a mere difference of opi-| of a soldier. 
nion. He had beena half pay pensioner under King —_A longtime after this event had taken place, fo: 
George, and could I blame him for his attachment the guilt of which I hope these scars may in some 
to the royal cause? The prisoners conversed awhile measure atone, I was in Philadelphia. I had been 
in low whispers, when the son suddenly advanced sick for months, and my uniform was ragged and 
towards me. My bayonet was instantly at his breast, | faded. Reclining in an obscure comer unnoticed 
and I bade him keep to the other side of the room. by the passing thousands, my reflections were not 
He disclaimed all intentions of hostility, but begged | the most agreeable, and I stared with a kind of stu 
to know if there was not some mode by which his) pid vacancy on the stone pavement beneath my fect 
father might escape. He felt not the least anxiety | A young stranger passing by me, stopped for a mo- 
for himself, but there was a family of five pretty ment, looked at my uniform and proceeded forward 
|| children dependent upon his father for support. If) a few steps, but soon returned, and stood in front of 
|| he was executed and his property confiscated, they me, as if hesitating what to do. I looked up with 
| all must be thrown upon the wide world without the | curiosity. He asked me if I remembered the head 
| means of subsisfence. He then took from his purse | of the Elk, the gold, and the flight. I replied that it 
| a few broad pieces of gold and held them up to my} was not probable I should soon forget so dangerous 
view. I shook my head. He then presented more.|an experiment. He immediately dropped a purse 


i y ”” sai 6 >» ” o - - 
prisoners to camp. They proved to be persons of | anyone Semen, said I, “ to be executed to-mor 
note, and were heartily detested by the friends of) 'W* — Undoubtedly, unless there is humanity 


independence in that part of the country. The fa-' enough left in the world to aid his escape.” 


provisions, at a critical period, in defiance of ex- | duty as to accept of a bribe, and expose himself to 
press proclamations, and there was no doubt but that the dreadful punishment that awaits him if detected, 
he would be executed. They were confined in the || W“ere would be ™ sowed, and who would remem- 
second story of a house distant about forty rods from | ber that sentinel ”"—* All—all of us will remember, 
‘ iver, in charge of a serjeant and twelve 
sage ene cde of re house was a rocky ravine, | the best attribute of a good ecldies. I hesitated 
the bed of a torrent then dry, which made it impos- | * few moments, but the sound of boisterous mirth 
sible to escape by leaping from the windows. A sen- | a the convivial party below hastened my ouher- 
tinel was placed outside of the door that opened into | a ao I emnee mon thet the — a 
the apartment allotted to the prisoners, and it was! vo "Ay" having satunataty pure oo d a ga a 
my duty to be sentinel within. The sergeant was of spirits for one hundred continenta dollare—t dat 
in the room below, making merry. As I slowly when we passed around the house, and were unob- 
paced from one side of the room to the other, I over- || served by the sentinel on the staircase, I should ery 
heard part of the conversation between father and || eut—‘* Now,” and at that instant he must fly, and 
gon. The scene is now as fresh in my recollection ||¢@deavour to gain the stream. It was a hazardous 
as if it had happened yesterday. The reddening! *e™pt, and I should discharge my musket, but it 
clouds lay on the western horizon, frequently shift- would be elevated above his head. 

ing in large masses under the rays of the setting sun, ' 
exhibiting every moment some new and wonderful without to tell the sergeant that I musi pass out with 
combination. The air was close and sultry. The) the old tory immediately : receiving the sergeant’s 
prisoners sat in an alcove looking out upon the scene, | Permission, we were suffered to pass by a flight of 


> 


I then, in a loud voice, requested the sentinel 


and conversing in an undertone, interrupted only at) steps around the house. The punishment that await-_ 


intervals by the discharge at a great distance of one jed me, if discovered, was uppermost in my imagina- 
or two pieces of artillery. The sound resembled’ tion, and I hesitated—but the life of an individual 


* And| 


ther had supplied the British troops with flour and | Supposing that a sentinel should so far forget his | 


and Lereafter reward you for an act of humanity, | 


. . 
|into my hat, passed on, and was lost in the crowd 
without thanks or inquiries. GayLove CAMERON 
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| Court of Oyer and Termtner —The interesting cause of the peopk 
against sundry persons charged with a conspiracy to defraud certain 
public institutions, is at length closed. The jury, after long confine 
ment, being wholly unable to agree, were dismissed on Monday last 
it is understood the jury were divided in the following manner- 
seven to five for convicting all the defendants, and eight to four fo 
| convicting all but Henry Eckford. This was perhaps the most inte- 
resting trial that ever occupied the attention of our citizens. The 
most powerful lecal talents of the state were put in requisition ; anc 
}a higher display of real learning and eloquence has seldom bee 
| witnessed. Immediately after this business was disposed of, Wi 
Jacob Barker rose and addressed the Court in relation to an allege: 
contempt in offering an insult to a respectable witness. He had bee: 
previously informed that be would be required to appear at the bar 
and answer tothe charge Mr. Barker undertook to adduce argu- 
ments in justification of his conduct, at the same time avowing his 
profound respect for the bench, and bis readiness to yield to theit 
On Tuesday morning Me. Barker appeared again at U 
opening of the Court; and after receiving a veprimand from Judg: 
Edwards, was sentenced to pay a fine of ope hundred doilars, will 


authority 


which he immediately complied. 


Park Theatre.—* Nothing special,” as the phrase is, bas occurre 
since our last, save that Macready has repeated Macbeth, Damon, an: 
William Tell, wo full houses, and with increased effect For his bene 

fit on Monday evening he gave us another * taste of his quality” is 
Coriclanus, and, notwithstanding the powerful attractions of Mrs 
Sandford at the La Fayette, Booth at the Chatham, and the opening 
of the Bowery Theaire, the house was crowded in every part. Dr 
Johnson says this is one of the most amusing of Shakspeare’s play 
and yet few of them are so seldom brought upon the stage. Thi- 


. 
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' || Edipus; How to grow Rich 
Brian Brohiome, are also in rehearsal. 
medians from Paris have made arrangements wit 
lack to perform twice a week during the present season. 
They will open with a favourite opera in a tew days 


may be owing, in great part, to the haughty, repulsive character o 
he bero;—a man who may for a time command our admiration, but 
for whom we can neither feel love, esteem, nor hatred; and no actor 
bas ever attained any great eminence in the part. excepting the late 
John Kemble, who made it peculiarly bis own, and in this cbaracter 
took his farewell of the British stage. ean aitempted it and failed, | 
though Binchwood said he displayed as much genius in the failure es as recently got up at this theatre, has not been noticed by the 
in any thing in which he bad succeeded. Macready looked the part well) Je iiemen of the press with that attention which it certainly 
though in this respect we suppose be must yield the palm to his pre- deserves. The richness of scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
decessor, John Kemble, whose face and torm were perfect models of 11 generally secondary objects, but, in the present instance, 
classic beauty ; but we very much dispute whether he, in his cays, they impart to the piece a new interest of which we had no 


A compan 


Lafayette Theatre.—The melo-dramatic opera of Rob Roy, 


could have played it better the passionate scenes more especially 
There is a reverential adoration paid to departed genius, which ever 
ip some degree, detracts from that which 1s more immediately pre- 


sent to our view A lustrous halo is thrown around those ~ tales of 


conception previous to the present run That we are not 
alone in this opinion, is apparent trom the crowded houses 
which itevery night produces. We are seasibie that the 
fascivations of Mrs. Sandford’s voice and science, are a sul- 


the times of old—deeds of the days of other years;” and, without a| ficient magnet to attract the lovers of melody at any ume, | 


cause. we yet feel the impression, that, let the present be what it 
may, it must vield to the past; and the names of Cooke and hembie 
still bang like a spell on the minds of the present generation, like 
what those of Kean and Macready may perchance on the succeeding. 
Yet, nvtwithstanding, we think there are many parts of Macready’s 
Corvwolanus that will bear comparison with ali the records and recol- 
lections that can be brought against it. The indomitable pride and 
havghtivess pictured in his bearing, and the utter loathing and con- 
tempt expressed in his words and manner towards the “ common 
berd,” fully prepared us tor the rage aod ungovernable passion which 
followed when banished by those very * curs” Without an actor 
constantly keeps sight of and expresses those feelings, Coriolanus 
appears like a very impoiitic sort of person, who commits himsell by 
vehement bursts of passion, wilbout any apparentiy adequate cause 
Macready's Coriolanus seemed to think it degradation to speak, look 
or breathe the same air with the greasy ple beians, and in every attempt 


at intercourse appeared vainly endeavouring to combat with the re- ) 


pugeance of his nature. trom bis first insult by the people the storm 
of passion appeared to gather and swell too mighty for his bosoum— 
he walked the stage—a very moral volcano, which broke forth in an 
irrepressible but partial irrupGeo io the Laird act, when accused as a 
traitor to the people— 
* The fires ithe lowest hei! fold in the people 
* Call me their waitor '—Thou injurious tribune,” &e 

and burst ip all its ungovernable fury when gaiied by Julius dujidias 
in the last scene. “ Measureiess liar '" had ali im ut that concentrated 
rage could express. The succeeusing taunts, and mideed the whole of 
the scr pe was amongst ove of the finest displays we ever witnessed, 
Uis neble and majestic manner o Covering bis vace, and falling af- 
ter being stabbed by the Vulscians, carned the enthusmasm of the 
house to the highest pitch, which by oke forth i three rounds of ap- 
plause. it is, we think, one of his best characters. Alter the play be 
was ioudly and perseveringly cailed for. He came ‘orward, and ina 
short, but gentiemcniy aad iecung manner, returned his (hanks to the 
auvence, and assured them how “ deeply he felt the hind reception he 
had experienced iv their country.” [he new tarce of ~ LAree Deep” fol- 
lowed ; it 1s a humorous farce, and was most humorously acted. We 
never saw Simpson to more advantage than m /antalus /wist, a sort 
of compound of Sam Sponge, Paui try. and Jerry Diddier. Placide 
played a French perfumer as he plays most of bis parts—excelientiy. 
Mrs. Battersby makes a better irish thao a Koman matron. Mr. 
Kean 1s engaged for a few nights, avd will make bis first appearance 
on Monday, in the character ot Kichara iLL. 





New-York Thearre.—A most crowded audience attended 
the opening of the New-York Theatre ou Moaday evening. 
‘The house is ditlicult to describe, but we shall notwsthstand- 
ing attempt itin our next. To say the buiiding, imside and 
outside, right side aud iett side, is splendid, is saying no 
more than what every body acknowledges, and no more than 
what all the editors have already told their readers. Every 
term has been exhausted in its praise, and every tongue has 
spoken of its magniticence. A Frenchman wouid declare, 
“it was grand—it was magnific—it was very well,” and these 


words woud sum up fis description, a» they do ours tor | 


the present. The prize poems were spoken with spirit, and 
weil received by the audience. The comedy of The Road to 
ui, aad the allerpiece of Raising the Wind, gave pretty ge- 
neral satisfaction. Mrs. Barrett is rather too tar ** declined 
into the vale of years’’ tor the stage.—We hope she may be 
induced to retire. With thissolitary exception the company 
¥s the best in the country. We shail prove what we state. it 
Ys composed of 
Barrett. 
Forrest. 
oung. 
Mude.* 
Duff. 
Faulkner. 


Miss silden. 
Mrs Hughes. 
» Young.t 
Brazier. 
Roberts. 
+ Godey. 
Miss Deblin. 
Mrs. Barrett. 
Turner. 


Essender. 

C. Durang 
ary. 

Logan. 

Lamb. 

tiamiiton. 

Kenyon. 

Mrs. Gilfert. 
» Duff. 

Scott. » G. Barrett 
An engagement has also been made with Conway. 


From Drury Lane. } From the English 
reatre 


” 


” 


| Formerny Js. tleary. 


Chatham ‘Tie tre. —Mr. Booth is a very popular actor. In 
all his top characters he is supported by Mr. Wallack, and 
the whole strength of the company The animated appear- 
ance of Chatham, whenever Mr. Booth periorms, is a great 
inducement to the lovers of the drama.—The season tickets 
are only twenty dollars '—Who would be without one ? 

We [earn that the popular drama of the Lady of the Lake, 
with additional scenery, is again in rehearsal, and will shortly 
be produced. The talents of Mr. Booth should be brought in 
requisition in this piece. In the character of Roderick Dhu, 
he would show to much advantage—particularly if Mr. 
Wallack sustained the part of Fitz James, and Mr. Scott that 
of Douglas. We hope the manager will notice this sugges- 
tion. Scitla, a new tragedy, translated from the French ; 


but we know also that the liberal manner of producing the 
piece, secures the presence and approbation of many who 
are better pleased with painting and acting than they are 
with music A series of operas, in the same imposing style, 
are in preparation, Mr. Burroughs renders Rob Roy a dite 
rent being trom the one we have tormerly been acquainted 
with on the American stage. We have trequently said, and 
we say it again, that Mr. Maywood is the valy pertormer 
whoever pleased us as Rov Roy, aud we are bapp to hear 
that he will sustain the part on Friday next. Mr. Somerviile 
certainly performs the part of the Dougal creature \o admira 
tion.—Mrs. Stone's Helen M*Greggor ws a digaited and spi 
rited piece of acting. It is neediess to praise Mrs. Sand 

‘jord’s Diaana Vernon. We sincereiy wish, however, that 
her triends would merge @ portion of their admiration for the 
singer, imto humanity for the lady. It i» an arduous task to 
repeat every song. 


Richeheu.— The manuscript of a wew wagedy, by John 
Howard Payne, Esq. with this utile, has been forwarded by 
the author to Mr. E. M. Marden of this city, tor publication 
it was perlurmed once at Covent Garden Iheatre, and met 
with, in the language of Mr. P. a “ stormy reception” It 
| was wever alter acted there, on account of the liberal sent- 

meats it contained. The piece is dedicated to Washington 
| Irving im the tollowing terms ; 
| My dear dir, It is about twenty years since | first had the 
| pleasure of knowing yeu; and itis not very often that people 
| are found better triends at the later part of so long an ac- 
| quaietance than at the beginning. Such, however, bas been 
| the case withus; and the admiration which | teit tor you 
| when I was a boy, has been succeeded by gratitude tor steady 
| and intrepid kindness, now that Lam no wager one. A though 
| | have had better opportunities to knew you than the wortd, 
by whom you are valued so highly, I should vot have ven- 
| tured to make a public display of our acquaintanship, ander 
any other circumstances than those by which it drawn torts 
} at present. I am under obiigations ty )ou beyoud the com 
| mon kindnesses between friends of long standing, which 1 is 
fitting | should acknowledge. In the little comedy of Charies 
| the Second I have reterred to the assistance you gave me, 
| Without venturing to violate ) our injunction with rezard to the 
|| concealmeut of your name. But that aid has been sepeated 
to such an extent in the present work, as to render it impera- 
| tive upon me to offer you my thanks pubiicly ; aud to beg you 
| will suffer me to dedicate it to one trom whose pen it has re 
ceived its highest value. I only regret it is notin my power 
|, to make a more adequate return for the many encouragements 
amid discomfort which you have so frequently and s0 sponta 
|| neously bestowed upon, my dear Irving, your sincere and 
grateful (riend, Juun Howann Paynes. 
|| Paris, No. 59, Rue de Richeheu, February 13, 1526 
| Mr Payne calls this prece a “* domestic tragedy,” and as it 
is thought to be one of his most successiul efforts, there is n0 
| doubt but it will meet with a favourable reception on this side 
|} tne Atiantic he author will receive the whole protits 
arising trom the sale of this publication. 


Monday Evening.—The whole number of persons present 
jat the four theatres on Monday evening last, is estimated at 
‘eight thousand !—Prodigious ! 
| Mysterious. — Notwithstanding the abundance of cham- 
ne which flowed at the Bull’s Head on Saturday evening, 
onel S wasnotthere! We were never beiore pre- 
\s 
Paul Pry would say, this is ‘* very mysterious’ We can only 
| account for it by presuming that he had shut himself up in 
' mournful seclusion, on account of the recent disgrace of his 
| brother in arms, Colonel Pluck. 


P. 
I! Co 
| sent at a champague party when the colone. was abseni ! 


| Important to Schools and Academies.—We have perused 
with attention, some of the poof sheets of an Abridgment of 
}| Biair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, with appropriate notes and 
| questions, by A. L. Bixby, principals of St. Matthew's 
| Academy, and conceive it to be a work worthy of the deci- 
ded approbation of the public. It has been justly objected to 
! the larger work, that it is too expensive, and moreover con 
tains much ye ee and supurfluous matter; and as to 
{ any abridgment of it, that has appeared belore the one ex- 
tant, we are sate in pronouncing them beneath criticism 
Ihe brothers Bixby, appear to understand the subject of 
rhetoric Indeed their capacity, on this subject, was long 
since known tothe public Blair, in bis examples of exce! 
| lence in the various departments of Belles Lettres, seems to 
|| have forgotten the new world. A citizen of the United States 
will be gratified in finding, that the notes of the Abridgment 
under consideration, duly recognise the merits of American 
historians, orators, poets, philologists, &c. and what is equal- 
ly important, fully vindicates the moderns from the charge 
of comparative inferiority to the ancients, as advanced by 
|| Dr. Blair, Lord Monboddo, Mad. Dacier, and Boileau. The 
|| above work is published and sold by John C Totten, No. 9, 
Bowery, and by William Burgess, Jun, 83 Fulton Street, 


» and the splendid spectacle of || State-street.—We hope it is not the intention of the com- 
of co- | mittee to extend the carriage-way of State-street. 
Mr. Wail- | ground taken trom the Battery should be added to the side- 


The 


|waiks. Toomuch atiention has hitherto beea paid to the ac 
commodation of horses and carriages—i! is ume something 
was done for pedestrians. The side-walks of veariy all our 
principal streets, (not me ge Broadway ,) ave still far too 
narrow. The day is coming when the corporation shall be 
convinced of this tact. 


Influenzu.— This diabolical complaint has already set many 
of our citizens barking. 


Interesting to Linen Manufacturers. —We have examined 
the machine vow exhibiting at Tammany Hall, tor spinning 
flax and hemp. It was recently invented by Mesws, Hunt 
& Hoskins, of Lewis coun:y, in this state. It is constructed on 
the most simple and certain principles, which are casily com- 
prehended, even by a casual observer lis advantages over 
other machives for similar purposes are obvious. It requires 
less power, and its graduating principies are extremely sim- 
ple. The fax or hemp, (as it comes irom the kotebel, with- 
outany turther preparation,) is laid in narrow troughs, ina 
direct hae with the Uyers or bobbins, and is gently pressed 
down by covers, titted to the troughs; from the end next to 
the bobbins, the flax ts drawn out io small parcels, by mestru 
wepts called teeders, and the end of thr staple ms conducted 
between two rollers, trom which it passes through smail re- 
volving evevers to the thers. The office of the eveners is 
to draw the flax from the rollers, aud pass it te the flyers, to 
remove all irregularities in the thread, and te pertorm the 
same operation that the spinner does with the hagers on the 
commen sprnmuing-wheel. The quality of the thread is rege- 
tated by turning a screw in the feeders, which throws more 
or less flax into the vove that forms the thread. The prinei- 
ple may be extended tu any number of spindles, and water, 
steam, hore, or any other power, can be applied Mr. Heat, 
one of the inventors, is vow im the city, oat is about erecting 
4 machine on an extensive plan, for the manulecture of fine 
linens. As we consider the above improvement of unpertance 
to linen manulacturers, and the commur ity generally, we take 
this opportunity of directing pubiic attention to the sabject 


ong | —Among all the subjects of instruction, a0 one, 
perhaps, has employed more learning om tts divcussion, than 
the «cience of language; and sone seems hitherto to have 
been less satisiactory i its results. Nearly two centuries 
have passed away since the royal academy o! France, com- 
posed of forty members, under the immediate patronage of 
the government, was established, for the specific purpose of 
improving the national language of the country Their exer- 
tions have had an important effect in advancing the objects of 
their insutution, particularly in producing an approximation 
to unttormity in practice, by a common standard of reference. 
Creat mystery and deficrxency are however still evident in 
the expositions offered by this learned body, and the same 
uncertainty appears in the publications of the academies of 
Italy and Spain, instituted with asimilar design The mves 
tigator, who looks tor determinate explanations, will be 
struck with tbe multitude of words considered incapable of 
being delined as absolutely significant terms. One obvious 
detect is common to all the learned expositions of language 
which Europe has yet offered to the world. They do not 
agree with each other, aud there ws no one which, consistent 
with itsel!, has the appearance of accurate science and of de- 
monstrative truth. 

It is already known iv some degree to the public, that a 
distinguished literary gentleman of this city has devoted much 
ume to the developement of speech on strictly scieutitic prin- 
ciples, and on @ plan more extensive in its nature than any 
before attempted, even by the most splendid associations of 
Europe. 

This plan is to explain the entire theory of speech by rules 
deduced from the organization of nature as established by 
Divine Wisdom. 

It is not our purpose to enter at present into an elaborate 
examination of the details of this plan. The author declares 
the practicability of demonstrating every rule of language 
from the science of nature; and though we are unable to 
judge of all the parts and bearings, of his ext nsive system, 
yet, concerning his reasonings, (pertectly unquestionable, so 
tar as we have been able to hear and read,) we have vo hesi- 
tation in declaring our entire confidence in the whole. 

We are particularly struck with ove circumst.nce present- 
ed in the expositign of speech given by Mr. Cardell, whom 
we hardly need to name after what has been said. This 
circumstance is the manner in which he shows the pertect 
futility of a large part of what is now taught in the old system 
of * neuter verb grammar.’ Notuimg in our opinion can be 
clearer than the Tomonstration given by Mr. Carde!! that a 
neuter, or passive, or intransitive verb, is an utter impossibi- 
lity. He maintains in the strongest terms that any thing like 
an accurate distinction between different kinds of verbs * has 
no existence intact, or application in practice, In any Way in 
which it can be considered, whether in philosophy or techni 
cality, substance or form, reality or appearance of truth.’’ 
It results of conrse that al! verbs are of one kind, and that a 
proper explanation of the first class in the eld grammars, 
would necessarily explain the whole 

It is but a short time since there arpeared a fearful odds 
against an individual attacking a system so established and 
s© supported as the long taught theory of language, Oui 
linguists have been for some time marshalled into two pas 
ties; but the active portion seem in this, as in other cases, to 
prevai over the neuler side of the question If Mr, dell’s 
system is true, which we most lirmly beheve, itis a system 
of harmony, beauty, and usefulness, as wellas truth. It will 
save the best period of life to our children, and millions to 
the country; and will lead to that improvement in literature 
and instruction which will confer honor op the American 
name, through the general republic of letters 


“A citizen,” and several other commuuications, are tma 
voidably postpone? 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





THE MINSTREL. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


LEANDER. 


Though silence sleeps in marble hall— 
O’er sweeping arch—on tinted wall; 
And stork and fox secure a home 
Beneath the altar, or the tomb: 
The poet's mind from wrecks cap borrow, 
A tay of love—a song of sorrow. 
Bvesina’s breeze began to sigh— 
Phebus no more the billows kist ; 
For stars enriched the azure sky, 
As diamond’s glow in amethyst— 
When the bold Grecian boy stole out, 
From Chian wine and revel rout, 
To spurn the shore of his warm home ; 
To brave the strength of Helle’s foam ; 
And—steering by the light which shone, 
Where Venus’ priestess loos’d her zone—- 
The opposing Sestos’ shore to seek ; 
And kiss the tear from Hero's cheek. 
** Down on the yellow sand, my lyre ; 
* Wild Aolus thy strings may fire— 
“ Until thy form again | seek, 
** Aud make each chord ot Hero speak, 
** Nay, why that hoarse and heavy toue, 
As if the Parce made thee moan ? 
When lovers meet, sweet notes should swell: 
Thy wail sounds like their fond farewell. 
** Now! billows, stoop ye to my feet— 
* viy arms | spread, your rage to meet; 
* Above your fret my way I'll wear, 
* Swilt as the white dove cleaves the air.” 
With ali the beauty, and the grace, 
Which ( ytherea’s birds display, 
Wheu—siooping to the lake’s broad face— 
ihey proudly take their watry way ; 
Did the young Greek, Leander, move 
Into the wave, to meet his love ; 
And, reckiess of the ripping swerve, 
Buwy bravely o'er each fickle curve 7 
* Loe daughter of wonder, herald of storm, 
* To day m the heavens displayed ber torm; 
* And the dark clouds nestled, gloomy and still, 
“On the frowning cedar, and olive hiii— 
* But where ts the lover who leeis aiarm, 
* At rambow or gray cloud, it beauty charm ? 


* jhe golden fish glows through the dark blue sea, 


* As he moves o'er the choral rock quietly : 
* yet, dearer to me ts the red-light’s power, 
As it shines through the night from Mero’s tower.” 
Like iretful cry trom ceolian lyre, 
Lue winds through the myrtle groves sweep, 
And von will the lusty stream raise its ire 
As « giant in restiess sleep. 
** Shine out, shine out, each lovely star ; 
* Let not the clouds your beauties mar. 
* Be bushed, be hushed, ye winds of might ; 
* Nor quench my tiero’s beacon—tght. 
* } saw the torch o'er Abydos tly; 
“ And beard too my father’s angry cry ¢ 
* But who would not tempt a parent’s frown, 
“ For the glowing beauty of Sestos’ town ? 
‘* And who would out dare the tempest’s shock, 
* For the lovely torm ou yonder rock 7” 
When ia Usiris’ glittering fanes, 
Slowly is drawu the mysue veil, 
Each mock sun lessens—glimmers—wanes ; 
Pili nought but shrouded forms prevail 
So, o'er the lovely face of night, 
fhe veiling clouds pursue their track ; 
For what was now so fair, and bright, 
Sinks into gray—to browu—to black 
And trembling thunder truly tells, 
Av awful power in darkness dwells. 
“* What seems to mortals distant eyes, 
* At midiight, but a twinkling gem ; 
‘If nearer viewed, would brightly rise 
“ A goddess of the upper skies; 
* With golden zone, and purple hem 
“ So did my Hero's paly light, 
Appear a star of ancient night; 





“ But, as [ near my happy heaven, 

“ A goddess to mine eyes is given. 

“ Away, rough winds! why do you dare, 
“ To fling abroad my golden hair ? 

“ Down, billows, to your ocean caves, 

* Leander rides upon your waves. 

“« Stoop, stoop, proud sea! allow to me, 
“ The sight of my divinity. 

“IT see her white arm raising high 

“ A glowing comet to the sky— 

It flashes o’er my Hero’s home, 

“ The home of love! I come! I come! 

“ I see thee flying to the strand, 

“ With bended neck and upturned hand, 
“ Guide me from the billows’ gloom : 

“ Being of bliss—1 come !—I come |” 


But now a muttering sound, and awful frown, 
Come from the toppling thunder cloud. 
The waters, in their vortex, drag him down! 

And winds within the chasm cry aloud. 


“ Oh, holy spirit of the dark hour, hear, 
“ Stoop from the glories of thy pure and starry 
“ throne: 
‘* Save my weak form; let not a mortal tear 
*“ Fall for a second Ceyx, another Alcyone. 
“ Ve destinies, who wait, 
*“*On man’s short, wretched life, 
* Weave not to-night my fate. 
“ Ve mighty elements, oh, cease your strife.”’ 


With struggling throe the dolphin dies 

In its clear, native element: 

So did the fair boy sink, and rise— 

So buffet—'till the spirit upward went ; 
But, downward, like the pilot’s lead, 
The lovely form sank to a shelly bed! 
Not to rewain there: for the foam 
Dived to the poor boy’s shingly home ; 
Then, whirling up the lifeless clay, 
Bore it beyond the billows play, 
And—where the shore and ocean meet, 
Leander’s torm touched Hero's feet ! 


A moment's space, like sculptured form, 
The maiden stands amidst the storm. 
No sad tears from her wild eyes flow ; 
She looks, a Niobe in wo 
Now, o'er the wave, along the sky, 
Sad Hero sends an awful cry. 
She rushes to the dark tower's height— 
She waves the wild torch o’er her head— 
Down, down she takes ber maddening fligbt— 
The billow is her bridal bed ! 
Like a fall'n angel from the skies, 
The white form from the black height flies 
* cm . ° ¥ 
The billows rolled in restless play, 
Yawning to take their lovely prey ; 
The wild winds sent a mighty yell 
As down the hapless maiden fell ; 
The thunder shook the vaulted sky, 
And sung a dreadful lullaby. 


THE BENDED BOW 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


It is sopposed that War was ancientiy proclaimed in Britain, by 
sending messengers in ditferent directions throughout the land, each 
bearing a bent bow, and that Peace was in like manner announced by 


+ a bow unstrung, and thereiore straight. 


There was heard the sound of a coming foe, 
There was sent through Britain a bended bow 
And a voice was pour’d on the free winds far 
As the land rose up at the sign of war 


“ Heard ye not the battle-horn ? 
Reaper! leave the golden corn, 
Leave it for the birds of Heaven, 
Swords must flash, and shields be riven’ 
Leave it for the winds to shed— 

Arm! ‘ere Britain’s tarf grows red |" 
And the reaper arm’d like a freeman’s son, 
And the bended-bow and the voice pass'd on 


‘ Hunter! leave the mountain chase 
Take the falchion from its place ' 








| 











Let the wolf go free to day, 
Leave him for a nobler prey ! 
Let the deer ungall’d pass by— 
Arm thee! Britain’s foes are nigh !” 
And the hunter arm’d ere the chase was done, 
And the bended bow and the voice pass'd on, 
“ Chieftain ! quit the joyous feast ! 
Stay not till the song hath ceas’d. 
Though the mead be foaming bright, 
Though the fires give ruddy light, 
Leave the hearth, and leave the hall— 
Arm thee! Britain’s foes must fall.” 
And the chieftian arm’'d, and the horn was blown 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d op. 
“ Prince ! thy father’s deeds are told, 
In the bower and in the hold ! 
Where the goatherd’s lay is sung, 
Where the minstrel’s harp is strung ! 
—Foes are on thy native sea— 
Give our bards a tale of thee !” 
And the prince came arm’'d, like a leader’s soy 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d on. 
“* Mother! stay thou not thy boy ! 
He must learn the battle’s joy; 
Sister ! bring the sword and spear, 
Give thy brother words of cheer ! 
Maiden! bid thy lover part, 
Britain calls the strong in heart !”’ 
And the bended bow and the voice pass’d on 
And bards made song for a battle won. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE VOICE OF FAME. 
It falls upon the youthful ear 
Like music's soft, enrapturing straia ; 
And young ambition loves to hear 
Its whispers, o'er and o'er again ! 
When life is new, and hopes are high, 
The world seems true, and friends sincere 
Oh, ‘tis the sweetest lullaby 
That youthful genius e’er can hear. 
But when the heart is sear’d and chill’d, 
Its feelings crush’d, its hopes destroy’d 
The voice of fame can never yield 
A charm to fill that cheerless void 
Ah! to the heart, fond feeling’s seat 
The voice of fame is idle, vain, 
Bat still its pulses fondly beat 
To friendship’s pure and genuine strain 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FRAGMENT. 

Ob! there are happy days—there are moments of bliss ; 
But no Aappy lives, in « world such as this. 
And I bave bad moments, and hours, and days, 
Still shining in memory, though cold are the rays 
By memory reflected, when ail else is fown, 
The reality gone, leaving shadows alone. 
Vet I would not forget those short scenes of delight 
Those briet, waking visions of pleasure su bright, 
Which once | have known, though for ever gone o’es 
For all of the joys tate may yet bave im store 
For they come to my heart in the silence of night, 
In the hours of solitude, speeding their finght; 
They return to my mind in the moments of care, 
Awakening hope, and preventing despair; 
In the micdet of the briers, still scattering dowers, 


Then, ob | would I cease to remember those hours ’ 
Estet! 





POPULAR SONGS. 





Mrs. Sandford in the oper « 
sal approbation, at the Lafay ete Theatre. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


From the drama of the Children of the Mist, and introduced }; 
it Rob Roy. now performing with unive 


I 
—my darling—my darling 
the young cavalier 
Il. 
‘Twas on a Monday morning, right early in the year, 
When first I saw my brave Mentieth, the young cavalier 
lil. 
Ashe came marching up the brae, the pipes play’d loud and « 
And a’ the clan came running out, to meet the cavalier. 


Charlie is my darling 
Chariie is my darling 


Wi hichland bonnet on bis head, and claymore long and clea 
. a 
He came to fight for Scotiand’s rights—my brave cavalier 





Harti: 


